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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF MARY 
MITCHELL. 


(Concluded from page 51.) 


I fear I have been too desirous to be re- 
leased from the toils, cares and tribultions of 
this probationary state of travail, exercise and 
conflict. 

Leave me not, forsake me not, O Lord my 
God; but bring me in thy own time, and in thy 
own way to eternal rest. 


Holy Father! preserve me in watchfulness, | soul! 
and obedience unto thy righteous requisitions, | view! 


all the days of my life. 


No. 5. 


This day finished visiting the families belong- 
ing to our monthly meeting ; in the performance 
of which arduous work the Lord hath graciously 
helped, or nothing could have been done to his 
glory, the edification of the people, or the peace 
of my own mind: Glory, honor and praise be 
ascribed and rendered to his great and powerful 
name. 


I feel a sensible want of the mind’s being 
more inward and watchful, in order to attain 
unto a greater degree of stability and holy firm- 
ness in the blessed truth; through lack whereof, 
how dwarfish we are ! 


Having for some time been under a painful 
uncertainty with regard to staying here, or going 
to Falmouth; my mind is now relieved by a more 
clear discovery, as | apprehend, of the Master’s 
will; and submitting thereto, it hath become 
tranquil ; for which favor, and every mercy re- 
ceived, I desire to be thankful unto the God of 
my life. 

O, the wonderful love of God to my poor 
Marvellous indeed hath it been in my 
How hath he helped me to declare of his 
goodness in the assemblies of his people; how 


Lord, be pleased to vouchsafe that measure of| hath he strengthened my feeble body and mind 
patience, wisdom aud strength, that will prove | t© answer his requirings, when my mind hath 


sufficient for the work of my day. 


I fear I have not been deep enough in my 
mind, to be preserved in that clearness which I 
desire to be favored with on all occasions, both 
civil and religious. 
lon and pass by my many infirmities and short 
comings, wherein I have not, as [ ought, come 
up with that simplicity and strength in thy 
cause, which would have been more to the honor 
of thy blessed truth. 


0 thou! who art the fountain of wisdom and 
merey, graciously condescend to favor me with 
understanding and strength to do that which is 
right in thy sight. 

Thy works praise thee, and thy saints they 
bless thee, O my God, for thou art worthy for- 
ever and ever. 


“Do the work of an evangelist—make full 
proof of thy ministry ;” is a language that hath 
been sounded in the ear of my soul : Lord, thou 
canst give wisdom, strength and utterance ;— 
without thee I am nothing; on thy help, on thy 
all sufficiency enable me to depend. 





O Lord be pleased to par-| 


| been resigned to his holy will. Bless the Lord, 
/O my soul! Let all within me bless his holy 
| name : He hath emptied me, and he hath many 
| times filled me, so that my cup hath been made 
to run over; although the most unworthy of his 
servants, to whom is committed the precious gift 
of the ministry of the gospel of Christ. May I 
be found faithful therein 
Varied have been the exercises and trials 
through which I have been mercifully helped. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not his 
benefits; and may I walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith I am called, lest my ingratitude 
should cause him to withhold his favors. 


Through infinite merey I have experienced 
the gracious promise fulfilled, viz., ““ When the 
enemy comes in like a flood, the spirit of the 
Lord shall lift up a standard against him.” 


In reading some books, I have met with some 
things above my comprehension ; but feel no in- 
clination to aspire after more knowledge, either 
in things spiritual or natural, than Infinite 

| Goodness sees fit to communicate ; believing if I 
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66 FRIENDS’ 
possess rectitude and purity of mind, no know- 
ledge will be withheld that is needful for me to 
have, in order to answer the end of my creation. 


I feel a comfortable hope, that the Lord my 
God will make all things work together for my 
good ; O that I may be preserved and conducted 
safe through this vale of tears, and at last lay 
down my head in peace with him, and love to 
all, and especially in unity with his faithful 
people. 

O, the sweetness of the Master’s owning, that 
I felt yesterday, for being faithful in a little. 


O the triumph of Christianity; it raises man 
from earth to heaven ; it translates him from the 
kingdom of darkness, into the kingdom of light; 
it ennobles him and gives him pre-eminence in 
the creation; it makes his heart expand in love 
to his fellow-creatures, and tenderness to the 
dumb creation ; he cannot be cruel even to rep- 
tiles. O Love Divine! a ray whereof from the 
fountain, warms the breast, inflames the heart of 
the true Christian, makes him love his enemies, 
and do good for evil; may my soul be enamored 
with its excellence, and press after greater at- 
tainment therein than it hath yet arrived unto. 


This is not the place of thy rest, O my soul ! 
therefore seek after greater attainment in that 
which qualifies for, and brings into, the saints’ 
rest; so shalt thou know Jerusalem to be a 
quiet habitation. 

I feel that I have a subtle adversary; may I 
dwell in the watch-tower, that the place of my 
defence may be the munition of rocks, where 
bread will be given, and water will be sure: the 
Lord will support his feeble children, who have 
none in heaven, nor in all the earth, but him 
alone to trust in or depend upon: Trust thou, O 
my soul, in the Lord Jehovah, in whom is ever- 
lasting strength. 


Suffer me not, O my God, to dishonor thy 
name, or bring reproach on thy blessed truth; 
preserve me from all the temptations and snares 
of the enemy ; suffer him not to deceive me ; suf- 
fer me not to deceive myself: Thou knowest my 
many deviations from the pure standard of right- 
eousness; may it please thee to clothe my soul 
with the white robe of thy righteousness, in 
which suffer me to appear and be accepted of 
thee. 

God is Love: O that my heart may more and 
more expand in love to my fellow creatures ; in- 
deed I hope and trust it is so far enlarged 
therein, as to desire the present good and ever- 
lasting happiness of the whole bulk of mankind: 
may this love more and more prevail among the 
inhabitants of this world. : | 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, who hath again | 
lifted up the light of his countenance, bringing | 
joy and gladness after a time of deep and painful | 
suffering; who hath in tender mercy restored to | 
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thee the sensible feeling of his salvation. How 
hath the enemy buffeted with evil suggestions; 
how hath he strove to discourage and keep back 
from public and private duty. Doubtless he 
useth his endeavors to prevent the labors of those 
who find their minds engaged to obstruct the ad. 
vancement of his kingdom; but blessed be the 
Lord, who will not suffer his humble servants, 
who are devoted unto him, to be tempted beyond 
what he will enable them to bear, if they keep 
up the watch. 


I feel a little reviving of hope, that divine 
strength will be vouchsafed to do the work of 
my day in the day time. Though sensible of 
great weakness, I know that in the Lord there is 
everlasting strength; and his strength is made 
perfect in weakness ; being revealed in, and for 
the help of, his children and servants, who have 
no might of their own. 


O that patience may have its perfect work; 
that the trials of my day may not fail to have the 
right effect on my mind. 


I feel a strong desire to pass more fully intoa 
divine life: Dear Lord, help me to deny myself 
of every thing that would prevent attaining to 
what I Jong for, even that I may be wholly thine 
in body, soul and spirit. 


This morning a taste of heavenly bread: 0 
my soul, bless thou the Lord thy God, and con- 
tinue to hope and trnst in his mercy; that he 


| who was thy morning light, may be thy evening 


song. 


Sceciinentenenel 


QUAKERISM NOT SINGULAR. 


Part of an interesting conversation between 
Dr. Everhard and an acquaintance.—Dr. Kver- 
hard was of the Roman Catholic persuasion ; af- 
fording a proof, amongst many others, of the 
powerful influence of Divine grace, when its in- 
ward operation is freely yielded to, in so illumi- 
nating the understanding, renewing the heart 
and fortifying the resolution, as to enable men 
to rise superior to the disadvantages and pre- 
judices of their education. 

Dr. Everhard was speaking of a person eighty- 
four years old, who was laboring under a com- 
plication of the most painful complaints, and had 
been deprived of sight for many years, yet was 
one of the happiest and most grateful of men, 
frequently acknowledging the many blessings 
he possessed, in the beautiful language of the 
Psalmist. 

Acquaintance.—To have attained so great an 
age, and be cheerful with such infirmities, he 
must possess a naturally happy and placid tem- 


per. 

Dr, E.—Quite the contrary, his natural tem- 
per was irrascible and violent. 

Acq.—Then what has affected this wonderful 
change ? 
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Dr.—Religion. 

Acq.—Religion will certainly do much, but if 
the natural temper is not good, there will be 
moments when the mind is thrown off its guard, 
and the dispositions nature has given will show 
themselves. We may reason with ourselves, we 
may feel the folly of giving way to irritation, yet 
when vexations arise, who will venture to say 
that with philosophic calmness they can stand 
their ground ? 

Dr. E.—You are going from our subject. I 
was not speaking of either philosophy or reason, 
for these | know can do little. It is religion— 
religion alone that can control the passions, sub- 
due the temper, and infuse into the soul tran- 
quillity and peace. 

Acg.—Well, putting philosophy and reason 
out of the question, yet I cannot allow, that the 
religious character can so far get above the weak- 
nesses of our nature, that he will not at times 
feel the irritations, the infirmities, and the pas- 
sions that are attached to it. You cannot think 
otherwise. 

Dr. E.—My dear friend, I do think otherwise; 
and if you will give me a patient hearing, I will 
explain to you my sentiments, I may say the 
convictions of my soul, on a subject of the first 
importance ; I mean the regeneration of the hu- 
man heart. 
and the most irritable of all animals;* the light 


of his natural reason is utterly unable to subdue | 


his evil propensities ; and He who created him, 
with a condescension and love that must ever call 
forth our gratitude and praise, has planted or 
put into his heart a heavenly principle, an em- 
anation from his own Divine nature, for him to 
profit withal. This Divine principle, which we 
term ‘the Grace of God,’ becomes more and more 


clear as it is attended to, and it subdues, cleanses | 


and I may say, consumes, ali that is of an earthly, 
selfish and sordid nature. 
its influence undergoes a complete change. A 


Man is by nature the most selfish | 
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united to the Fountain of all good, in a union 
never to be broken. 

Acg.—Then it is your opinion that none but 
purified spirits of this high order are permitted 
an entrance into heaven, and that the great bulk 
of mankind are shut out from it. 

Dr. E.—Far be it from me to set limits to the 
Almighty; it is a subject I do not feel at liberty 
at present to enter upon. But you are again di- 
gressing from our subject; let me now return 
and ask if you are not now convinced that a 
gracious God has not left man to be the sport of 
his wayward passions, but has given him a coun- 
teracting principle, sufficiently powerful to over- 
come them? 

Acg.—Your arguments appear to me so clear 
and conclusive, that I have nothing more to say, 
only, that to arrive at this state must be a most 
difficult, though a most desirable attainment. 

Dr. E—OQO, my dear friend, that I may not 
only convince your judgment, but that, through 
infinite goodness, you may experimentally know 
and acknowledge the truth of what I have as- 
serted, is my fervent wish ; and believe me, the 
attainment is not so difficult as you imagine; 
the work is not left to our feeble powers; we 
have but to co-operate with this Divine principle, 
to desire with our whole heart this purifying 
change, to be willing to feel as passive clay in 
| the hands of the mighty Potter; and we shall be 
led, step by step, till the supernatural regenera- 
tion is effected. Let me conjure you, as you 
wish for happiness, to reflect seriously on your 
situation, to search after this Divine light within 
| you, to attend to its teachings, and expect no 
happiness but through and by it. I can feeling- 
ly speak to you, and I do solemnly declare that, 
| after pursuing happiness for ycars in the schools 
of the learned, in the philosophy of sages, and in 
| the pleasures of the world I found her not till [ 








A soul given up to | became acquainted with this pure and vital prin- 


ciple. 


Let me intreat you will often retire into 


new birth is experienced, old attachments are | inward silence ; and under a deep sense of your 
done away, new affections, new desires spring | own weakness, sit, as it were, at the feet of Jesus. 
up, the spiritual understanding is illuminated, it | You will find a strength given you, a consolation 
sees this world in its true colors, and acknow- | poured into your soul, that at present you have 
ledges the emptiness and vanity of all created | no idea of. All restless and irritable feelings 
things. will be overcome, every care will be diminished, 

Alcq.—Excuse me for interrupting you, but | every blessing will be doubled to you, and the 
just give me leave to ask if you believe man can | evening of your days will close in peace and 
obtain perfection, while in a state of mutability? | hope. 

Dr. E.—Perfection comprehends everything, | _ The acquaintance was melted into tears.— 
s0 that I durst not venture to make use of so | Jrish Friend. 
strong a word. . But it is my full belief, that by 
giving way to this spiritual teacher, by attend- 
ing to its dictates, its admonitions, and reproofs, 
the soul undergoes such a complete change, that 
whilst in the body, it is permitted to hold a 
sweet and intimate communion with its Maker, 
and when its frail tabernacle is dissolved, it is 





The zeal that is truly Christian, though it is 
always an active instrument in promoting God’s 
glory, yet never presumes to be the executioner 
of his vengeance. 





A wise man will desire no more than what he 
may get justly, use soberly, distribute eheer- 
fully, and leave contentedly. 


*We rather question this unqualified assertion.—Ex. 
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MEDITATIONS ON THE DEW, BY CATHARINE 
PHILIPS. 

Soon as the evening comes, this penetrating 

invisible moisture embalms each herb, and flower, 

and fruit that grows. When sultry heats and 

winds have caused the various tribes of vegeta- 

tion to languish and pine with sickly drought, 

this wondrous cordial falls upon their drooping 

heads, and makes them blow afresh in health and 

beauty. But how amiable this gentle dew! when 

it distils its treasures into Nature’s lap, it is nei- 

ther heard by the quickest ear, nor seen by the 

sharpest eye: it makes no noise, it makes no 

show. What a striking emblem is this of that 

divine anointing from above, which descends on 

heavenly souls! The Lord says by Hosea, his 

prophet, “I will be as the dew unto Israel,” 

heavenly dew! This is the still small voice of 
the Holy Spirit, which is not to be found in the 

whirlwind of fleshly works and passions. As the 

dew falls when all is still, when all is wrapped 

in silence, so it is in the silence of all flesh, with 

its noisy workings, that this sacred unction distils 

upon the soul, and causes it to grow. as the lily, 

and cast forth its fragrant odors as the wine of 
Lebanon. Let Christians then learn from the 
foregoing considerations, that still streams are 
the deepest ; let them learn more and more to be 
like Mary at the feet of Jesus; and to be more 
concerned in receiving from him, than to be of- 
fering the sacrifice of fools. 





TRUE RELIGION. 





True religion teaches the soul a high venera- | 
tion for Almighty God; a sincere and upright | 
walking, as in the presence of the invisible, all- | 
seeing God. It makes a man truly love, honor, | 
and obey him, and therefore cdreful to know what | 
his will is. It renders the heart highly thankful 
to him as the Creator, Redeemer, and Benefactor. 
It makes a man entirely depend on him, seek 
him for guidance, direction, and protection, and | 
submit to his will with patience and resignation 
of soul. It gives the law not only to his words | 
and actions, but to his very thoughts and pur- 
pose; so that he dares not entertain any which | 
are unbecoming the presence of that God by 
whom all our thoughts are legible. It crushes ail 
pride and haughtiness, both in a man’s heart and 
carriage, and gives him a humble state of mind 
before God and men. It regulates the passions 
and brings them into due moderation. It gives 
& man a right estimate of this present world, and 
sets his heart and hopes above it, so that he never 


loves it more than it deserves. It makes the 
wealth and the glory of this world, high places 
and great preferments, of but little consequence 
to him; so that he is neither covetous, nor ambi- 
tious, nor over solicitous, concerning the advan- 
tages of them. It makes him value the love of 
God and the peace of his own conscience above 
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all the wealth and honor in the world, and to be 
very diligent in preserving them. He performs 
all his duties to God with sincerity and humility; 
and, whilst he lives on earth, his conversation, 
his hopes, his treasures are in heaven, and he en- 
deavors to;walk suitably tosuch a hope.-M. Hale. 





I send for publication in the Intelligencer, if 
approved, the following copy of a Certificate of 
Removal, evidencing the care and affectionate so- 
licitude for their members at that time, (1686.) 
One of the daughters of these Friends, married 


Daniel Stanton, and the other Thomas Chalkley. 
W. F. 
To our dear and well-beloved Friends, at their 
Monthly or Quarterly Meeting, in West Jer- 
sey, or elsewhere : 

Whereas, our dear friends, Samuel Spicer 
and Esther his wife, have seen cause to remove 
themselves and family, &c., from Gravesend, on 
Long Island, where they have long abode, into 
your parts to settle and inhabit, Xe. these may 
certify, they, the said Samuel and Esther his wife, 
have long been well known unto us, and among 
us; and to our great satisfaction we can say, that 
from their commencement unto this day, we have 
not known of any misbehaviour concerning them, 


| either to the blemishing the truth they have pro- 


fessed with us, or towards their neighbors; but 
as far as we know, and (do believe) they have 
been of honest conversation and good patterns 
and examples, both amongst us and also their 
neighbors, and will leave a good savor behind in 
the hearts of Friends and people that know them; 
and although they remove outwardly from 
amongst us, yet we hope our love and unity in 
the truth shall abide towards them and remain 
the same. 
At our Quarterly Meeting at Flushing, Long 
Island, this 29th day of 3d month, 1686. 
The above Certificate was copied from the Re- 
cords of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, 1651 to 
1743. W.F. 





Bernard, who flourished in the twelfth century, 
has the following beautiful remarks :— 

“ Such is the remarkable efficacy of the Word 
of God, that while it humbles, it exaltsus. This 
is indeed the kind and powerful operation of the 
Word, by whom all things were made; and thus, 
indeed, Christ’s yoke becomes easy, and his bur- 
den light. Light, indeed, is his burden. For 
what can be lighter than a load, which even 
carries every person who bears it. A burden 
which unburdens the soul. In all nature I seek 
to find some resemblance to this, and I seem to 
discover a shadow of it in the wings of the bird, 
which are borne by the creature, and yet sustain 
and support its flights through the open firma- 
ment of heaven.” 
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THE HAPPINESS OF RESIGNATION. sin against God less. The patriarch Job was emi- 


nently wise as well as virtuous, when he said, 


Man is so constructed as to be assailable at a| «The Lord gave, aud the Lord hath taken away : 


great many points. He has a nature that may! blessed be the name of the Lord.”—N. York 
be pierced with sharp arrows. Events may put Evangelist. 


on the aspect of sternness, and lash his sensibili- 
ties with extreme violence. However calm, in 
the main, may be the sea of life, still no one guarentee perdnaeamere 

makes the voyage without learning, before he} William Chambers, one of the proprietors of 
completes it, that the passage is often tempestu- | Chambers’ Journal, thus describes the manage- 
ous. No one always eails beneath a cloudless | mont of a Cunard steamer, on which he recently 


‘ ssi be very numerous ; yet ie ‘ ; 
a a all ‘ate poy least an caguleiin crossed the Atlantic, with an anecdote illustrating 


of human sorrows. Earth is not heaven, and | the importance of the compass in navigation : 
men are not angels. The conflict and the pangs 


of life are upon us ; and the effort to shun them port to port across the ocean, exhibits a remark- 
all, must ever be a vain attempt. able triumph of human skill. A body of officers, 
What then is wise? What is judicious in re- | dressed iv a uniform like that of the royal navy, 
spect to his own happiness, for man, while pass-|is charged with the management of the ship. 
ing through such a state? Shall he contend with | The chief command in the America, for the time 
the course of Providence because it pains him, | being, was in the hands of Capt. Shannon, a 
impeach its rectitude, and make war upon its | Scotchman of experienced seamanship, and most 
Divine author? This is sometimes the temper of | agreeable and obliging in his intercourse with the 
erring and fault-finding men ; yet it is as foolish | passengers, Under him are three officers. The la- 
and unprofitable as it is sinful. It will alter | borious duties of the ship are performed by a 
nothing; God’s providence will pursue its steady | boatswain and an efficient corps of mariners; 
course, whether we like it or not. He who is| there is likewise a head-engineer, with his assist- 
sick, cannot cure his disease by fretfulness and | ants, having the special charge of the machinery. 
impatience. He who has lost a valued friend, | In the ordinary working of the ship, it seems to 
will not reanimate sleeping dust by disputing | be a rule that two officers shall always be on the 
the equity of the appointment :—the thing is | alert, one stationed on the gangway at the side 
done beyond his power to make it different. | of the paddle-doxes, to look sharply ahead ; the 
Thus to treat the afflictive providence of God, | other stationed at the binnacle, to communicate 
though perfectly powerless to change it, is sure | orders to the man at the wheel. When an order 
to add pungency to human griefs. It enhances | is issued by the captain, or first officer on duty, 
the bitterness of a cup already sufficiently bitter | it is repeated aloud by the second officer; and 
to need no addition by our follies. While it in-| you thus hear it rapidly echoed from point to 
troduces new elements of pain, it incapacitates | point till acted upon by the helmsman. Orders 
the mind to receive the soothing consolations of | to the engineer to slacken speed, to stop, or go on, 
truth. It adds sorrow to sorrow. Hence, tosay | are communicated by pulling the wire of a bell 
nothing of the moral question, it is far wiser for | at the paddle-box, by which simple contrivance 
us, as the guardians of our own happiness, to} the movements of the ship are under the most 
bow with resignation to the providence of the | perfect control. The watches, as must be known 
great God, to cherish those beliefs which inspire | to many, are four hours each, and are regulated 
the virtue, and to seek those emotions which are | by suiking a bell placed near the wheel, the 
favorable to its prevalence. To be complainers, | sounds being answered by a bell at the furecastle. 
is alike unsuitable to our province and uncon-|The bell is struck every half-hour. Half-past 
genial to our peace. The patient endurance of| twelve o’clock is indicated by one blow; one 
what we cannot avoid, a willingness to assume | o’clock by two blows; and so on to four o’clock, 
the correctness of what we may not be able to| which is marked by eight blows. At half-past 
explain, a thorough disposition to trust God|four they begin again; and in this way the 
where we cannot trace him, a cordial acquiescence | twenty-four hours of the day are divided. 
in his will, be it what it may—this is the true| Although ably assisted by the officers, the 
attitude for the sufferer, whether in mind, body | commander of a vessel of this class holds a situa- 
or estate. While it does not diminish the moral | tion requiring sleepless vigilance. I observed 
profit to be derived from the occasion, it greatly | that in his room at night a light was kept con- 
mitigates the violence of the storm, and lessens | stantly burning, to illuminate the charts, com- 
the experience of pain. Things in life are some- | passes and barometers with which the apartment 
What as we take them. If we take them into|is furnished; and at various times a mariner 
fretful and complaining hearts, they will be|came to report the progress of the ship, and the 
doubly severe. If we meet them in the spirit of | state of the winds. It is also noticeable, that 
pious resignation, we shall enjoy life better, and|any order despatched by the captain to the offi- 





The conducting of this magnificent vessel from 
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cer ‘on duty, is given in writing, so as to avoid 
the mistakes incident to verbal messages. Lat- 
terly a tell-tale compass has been invented, for 
the purpose of checking irregularities in sailing. 
By means of an ingenious kind of mechanism 
attached to a compass, its dial plate is punctured 
in the line of direction of the ship. Should the 
vessel be kept unsteadily on its assigned course, 
the deviations will be marked on the dial like a 
cloud of zigzag punctures ; but should the ves- 
sel be kept steadily to its proper path, the pune- 
tures, accordingly will be in a straight line. 
French dials of paper are supplied daily. With 
one of these tell-tale compasses, the captain, on 
awaking in his birth, can discover whether his 
orders have been carefully attended to, or other- 
wise, 

Importance of the Compass. —Captains of 
ocean steamers differ considerably in their atten- 
tion to exactness in compasses. Good compasses 
are doubtless furnished to all vessels of this im- 
portant class; but the very best compass may be 
rendered worse than useless by a disregard of the 
petty circumstances on board that derange its 
action. Captain Shannon related to us a curious 
instance of a derangement in the compass which 
had since rendered him punctiliously cautious. He 
had left Halifax with his vessel on the homeward- 
bound voyage. It was during one of the cold 
winter months, when fogs prevail on the Ameri- 
can coast. His directions at night to the officers 
of the watch were, to run for a point thirty miles 
eastward of Newfoundland, so as to make sure of 
keeping clear of its rock-bound shores; and the 
point of the compass that would lead in this re- 
quired direction was fixed upon. On coming on 
deck in the gray of the morning, what was his 
horror on seeing that the ship had just entered a 
small bay, and seemed about to be dashed in 
pieces on the lofty precipices that revealed them- 
selves through the mist! By instantaneously 
shouting orders to the man at the wheel, and by 
reversing the engine, he barely saved the vessel 
from destruction. After some trouble, it was 
paddled out to deep water. His first impression 
of course was, that the compass had been ne- 
glected. But, to his surprise, he found that his 
orders in this respect had been exactly followed. 
The head of the vessel had been kept in the di- 
rection which, by compass, should have led to 
the open sea, thirty miles from land, and yet here 
was it running full in shore. To all concerned, 
the deviation seemed perfectly magical, not on 
any ordinary principle to be accounted for. The 


truth at length dawned on the captain. The error | f 


must have arisen from some local derangement 
of the compass. He caused all the compasses in 
the ship to be ranged on the deck, and soon it 
was perceived that no two agreed. The seat of 
the disorder was ascertained to be at a certain 
spot close to the funnel of the stove of the saloon. 
Could this funnel be the cause? It was of brass, 
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and had never before shown any power of dis. 
tracting the needle. On looking into it, however, 
the captain discovered that, when at Halifax, a 
new iron tube had been put inside the brass one 
without his knowledge, and the circumstance had 
never been mentioned to him. There, in that 
paltry iron tube, was the whole cause of the de- 
rangement, “ which I speedily,” added Captain 
Shannon, “made to shift its quarters.” How 
near was thus a five vessel being wrecked, from 
a petty circumstance which no one could have 
previously dreamed of; and it may be said, How 
many first-class steamers, assumed to be diverted 
toward rocks by currents, may have been led to 
destruction from causes equally trivial ? 





LAW OF FREEZING WATER—BEAUTIFUL 
ADJUSTMENT. 

There are many well known laws of matter, 
which have the appearance of being divinely pro- 
vided for the benefit of man. Thus, by a very 
peculiar law, contrary as it were to a general 
law, the rivers and fountains in our cli- 
mate are prevented from freezing to any great 
depth. The effect of heat upon bodies is to ex- 
pand, and cold to contract them. If this law 
was constant in its operations, in respect to water, 
ice would commence to form at the bottom of 
lakes, rivers, and brooks, then they would rapidly 
freeze upwards and destroy every living thing 
therein. This is provided against by a peculiar 
law. ‘The water of ourrivers and lakes, above 
40 degrees, Fahr., when exposed to a greater de- 
gree of cold, cools rapidly at its surfaee, which 
surface water is condensed and sinks. Thik pro- 
cess of surface cooling and sinking goes on rapid- 
ly until the whole water has been cooled to 40 
deg. which is 8 deg. above the freezing point. 
Below this temperature the chilled surface of 
water, instead of condensing into less bulk, ae- 
tually expands (becomes lighter) and remains at 
the surface, and the cold is very imperfectly pro- 
pagated downwards. The surface in the end 
freezes, and the ice may thicken, but at the depth 
of a few feet below, the temperature is not under 
40 deg., which is indeed high when compared 
with that which we frequently experience in our 
atmosphere during winter. If water in cooling 
below 40 deg.,.obeyed the same law which it 
does in cooling to that point, our rivers, streams 
and lakes, would become masses of ice, upon 
which our warm summer would make but little 
impression, and the cheerful climate which we 
now enjoy would be less comfortable than the 
rozen regions of the poles. Upon such delicate 
and beautiful adjustments do the order and har- 
mony of the universe depend.— Scientifie Amer. 





Undertake no experiment in speculation that 
appears not true in art; nor then at thine own 
cost, if costly or hazardous in making. 
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ALBERT BARNES ON SLAVERY. | 


In a work on Slavery, by Albert Barnes, speak- 
ing of the emancipation of slaves among the| 
Quakers, he says, ‘“‘ Now here, I am persuaded, is | 

ea wise model for all other denominations of 
Christian men, and the true idea of all successful | 
efforts for the removal of this great evil from the | 
land. Let all the evangelical denominations but | 
follow the simple example of the Quakers in this | 
country, and slavery would soon come to an end. | 
There is not vital energy enough, there is not | 
power of numbers and influence enough out of the 
church to sustain it. Let every religious denomi- 
nation in the land detach itself from all connec- 
tion with slavery, without saying a word against 
others ; let the time come when, in all the mighty 
denominations of Christians, it can be announced 
that the evil has ceased with them for ever; and 
let the voice from each denomination be lifted up 
in kind, but firm and solemn, testimony against | 
the system, with no mealy words, with no attempt 
at apology, with no wish to blink it, with no ef- 
fort to throw the sacred shield of religion over so 
great an evil, and the work is done. There is no 
public sentiment in the land—there could be 
none created, that would resist the power of such 
testimony. There is no power out of the church 
that could sustain slavery an hour, if it were not 
sustained in it. Not a blow need be struck, not | 





William Savery, while on a visit to Europe in 
1796, mentions the following circumstance : 


“Went to Ury, the place of Robert Barclay’s 
birth and death. The present possessor is lately 
come to the estate; he isa young man of eighteen, 
named Robert, and was out hunting; the like- 
ness of Friends seems quite extinguished. The 
father of this young man retained a regard for 
our profession in the early part of his life, but 
went off, got to be a member of parliament, and 
died about two years past. The young man’s 
preceptor told us, he knew Mr. Barclay would 
have been glad to see us, and asked us to stay 
until he returned from hunting, and to dine 
there about four o’clock, which we declined, 
having determined to be at Aberdeen in the eve- 
ning. The library room, which is small, is the _ 
place where Robert Barclay is said to have writ- 
ten his works. ‘There are a great many ancient 
Friends’ books, all Robert Barclay’s writings, 
and nearly all the pieces in opposition to him, 
besides many other books of more modern date 
on different subjects. The meeting house, which 
has not been made use of for a number of years, 
stands within a few yards of the dwelling, the 
minister’s gallery, and some seats remaining; but 
it now appears to be a place for broken furniture 
and lumber. The preceptor took us about half 
a mile from the dwelling, to the top of a little 


an unkind word need be uttered, no man’s mo-| mount, the highest land in the neighborhood, 


ives A. nj} ’ ° | 
tives need be impugned, no man’s proper rights 


which was the burying place of Friends. The 


invaded. All that is needful, is for each Chris-| family are buried together, and now enclosed by 
tian man, and every Christian church, to stand | a house built over them, at the expense of David 
up in the sacred majesty of such a solemn testi-| Barclay of London; they consist of seven graves, 
mony, to free themselves from all connection | it is probable that several of the family died in 
with the evil, and utter a calm and deliberate | other places. We left the former residence of 
voice to the world, and the work will be|the excellent apologist and defender of our faith, 
done!” with heaviness of mind, and with reflections up- 
| on theimpossibility of the best of men confer- 

| ring grace and virtue on their descendents. 
The country from Ury to Aberdeen was very 

poor ; the distance about fourteen miles. 








YOUNG MEN. 


It should be the aim of young men to go into 
good, society—we mean not the rich, the proud, 
nor the fashionable, but the society of the wise, | He who thinks no man above him, but for his 
the ifitelligent and good. When you find men| virtue, nor below him but for his vice, can, never 
who know more than you do, and from whose con- | be obsequious or assuming in a wrong place, but 
Versation you can gather information, it is/ will frequently emulate men, in rank below him, 
always safe to associate with them. and pity those above him. 

Lord Clarendon attributed success and happi- 
ness in life to associating with persons more} © how different is the peace of God from that 
learned and virtuous than ourselves. If you wish | which the world can bestow! It calms.the pas- 
to be wise and respected, if you desire happiness | sions, preserves the purity of our conscience, and 
and not misery, we advise you to associate with|is inseparable from rightcousness,—unites us 
the intelligent and good. Strive for excellence | with God, and fortifies us against temptations ; 
and strict integrity, and you will never be found | and when temptations do not overcome us, they 
in the sinks of pollution, or in the ranks of| always yield good fruit. 
profligates and gamblers. Once habituate your- 
self to a virtuous course, once secure a love for} The preparation of the heart, as well as the 
good society, and no punishment would be great- | answer of the tongue, is of the Lord ; and to have 
er than, by accident, to be obliged for half a|it, our prayers must be powerful, and our wor- 
Gay to associate with the low and vulgar. ship grateful. 
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ANECDOTE OF AN INDIAN. 


Some years ago, a young Indian was brought 
into the white settlements to be educated. His 
agreeable manners, vivacity, and amiable dispo- 
sition, soon gained him the esteem of his numer- 
ous associates. One evening, a large company of 
young men, (the Indian being one of the party,) 
returning from a frolic, full of glee, and full of 
mischief, proposed to remove a fence by the way, 
and place it across the road. ‘ No,” said the 
Indian, “if we want fun, do not let us do any 
harm. Let us have fun that will do good. See, 
here is a pond across the road, that people on foot 
cannot pass along without getting wet, and there 
is an old tree that would make a good foot-path. 
If we must have ‘a frolic,’ let us put the old tree 
over the pond for the people to cross on.” The 
proposition was immediately adopted and carried 
into effect. There are many of our civilized 
young men who might derive instruction from 
this example. 
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GEORGE FOX AND HIS DOCTRINES. 


Some months since we called the attention of letter to “The British F 


our readers to a new life of George Fox, with 
dissertations on his views concerning the Doc- 
trines, Testimonies and Discipline of , the Chris- 
tian church, by Samuel M. Janney. The work, 
we understand, meets with a good circulation, 
especially among our own members, and some 
desire has been expressed to know what recep- 
tion it meets with among those who were for- 
merly of our communion, but are now separated 
from us. In order to satisfy this desire, and 
not with a view to enter into any controversy, 
we purpose giving some extracts from the reli- 
gious papers supposed to represent the views of 
the English Friends and their brethren in this 
country, towards whom we entertain feelings of 
good will. 

The first notice of the work from that quarter 
was in a letter written by John Allen, of Eng- 
land, and addressed to “The Friend,” a paper 
published in London. ‘The following extract 
will exhibit his estimate of the work : 

“ Dear Friends—Having had some opportu- 
nity of looking at this work, I trust I shall not 
do wrong, or appear too forward, in offering a 
caution to Friends how they fully accept this 
and other attractive publications by Hicksite 
authors. Without any wish to enter into con- 
troversy, which might be very unprofitable, I 
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| believe this and other such books might be pro- 


nounced to be dangerous ; and so much the more 
because the biography is interesting, and the um 
soundness of some of the doctrinal views intro- 
duced is not at first sight’ very obvious. The 
error appears to be rather negative than positive, 
and to consist chiefly in not giving due place to 
the necessary remission of sins, and reconcilia- 
tion to God, derived by mankind through the 
blood of Christ shed without the gates of Jeru- 
salem, even the ‘one offering’ by which ‘he 
hath perfected forever them that are sancti- 
fied.’ ’? 


“ The benefits of this ‘ sacrifice of himself,’ so 
plainly prefigured by the many sacrifices and of- 
ferings from the time of our first parents, were 
clearly set forth by George Fox, William Penn, 
and other early Friends on various occasions, and 
especially by the former in his ‘ Epistle to the 
Governor of Barbadoes, 1671.’ This document, 
so often quoted in proof of his true Christian 
principles, is introduced into the dissertation on 
his doctrines by the author of his life now under 
notice, but with an attempt to mystify and frit- 
ter away his meaning, by placing in a parallel 
column several extracts from others of his wri- 
tings, and referring to them for explanation.” 


It appears that John Allen sent a copy of his 
riend,” published at 
Glasgow. ‘The editor of that paper had been 
furnished with the book, and we find in his num- 





| ber of Second month last the following notice : 


“The appearance of a Life of George Fox, so 
soon after the copious edition of his journal re- 
cently issued in this country, may, by many, be 
regarded as a work of supererogation. It may, 
therefore, be well to state, that this work pos- 
sesses features of peculiar interest. It is not 
|only well got up, but is enriched with many 

facts and anecdotes collected from the writings 
of the early Friends, some of which are now ex- 
ceedingly rare. We hope to be able, in a future 
number, to give a more extended notice of the 
work than space admits of our giving at present.” 

“Thus far had we written when the letter of 
our friend John Allen, in another page, reached 
us. He has supplied what we had thought of 
adverting to ; and it is satisfactory to find a wri- 
ter of such acuteness of perception and sound- 
ness of judgment, handling the matter so much 
to our mind. We therefore direct the reader’s 
attention to his communication, and tender to 
him our thanks for the same.” 


A more elaborate review of the work appeared 
on the 11th of last month, in the paper called 
“The Friend,” published in this city. The 
limits we have prescribed to ourselves in this ar- 
ticle will admit of but a few extracts to show its 
character and tendency. 
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He says :-— 

‘‘ Had‘the author contented himself with giv- 
ing to the public his ¢ Life of George Fox’ alone, 
we should have had no uccasion, as we have no 
disposition, to find fault with his work ; but his 
‘Dissertations’ convey sentiments, which not 
only deprive the work of the value it might 
otherwise possess, but which, in our opinion, 
render it absolutely pernicious. * * * * * 
We however gladly admit, that in relation to the 
Divinity of Christ, the language he employs, in 
defining George Fox’s belief, is much more full 
and consonant with the received faith of Chris- 
tians, than the writings and sermons of the 
Hicksites generally are. George Fox’s testimony 
to the eternal divinity of Jesus Christ, that he 
was both man and God over all, blessed forever, 
is too plainly expressed to admit of cavil.” 

The reviewer protests against some of the 
conclusions drawn in the Dissertations, and cites 
the following passages as objectionable, viz: 

On page 429, he says, * From these passages 
and others to be cited in the sequel, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion. that George Fox rejected 
the commonly received doctrines of satisfaction, 
or vicarious atonement.” 

Again, on the same page, he says, “ The re- 
conciliation or atonement is wrought in man, for 
‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.’ There can be no change in Deity.” 

On page 430, “ Now it is admitted by all, that 
sanctification is the work of the Holy Spirit in 
man, and it is clear from the above expressions 
of George Fox, that he attributed justification 
and redemption to the same inward work of Di- 
vine Power. Nevertheless he expressed a grate- 
ful sense of the benefit derived from Christ's 
work and sufferings without us, when he came 
in that ‘body prepared ‘to do his Father’s will. 
‘By the one offering of himself in the New Tes- 
tament and new covenant, he has put an end to 
all the offerings and sacrifiees among the Jews in 
the Old Testament.’ There can be no doubt 
that his obedience in thus suffering for us and 
for all mankind, was acceptable to the Father, 
although his death brought stupendous judg- 
ments on those who caused him to suffer.” 

_ Again, same page, “From these expressions, 

it 1s evident that George Fox considered Christ 

as he is the eternal Word, ‘the light which 

lighteth every man that cometh into the world ;’ 

to be the ‘propitiation,’ the means of securing 

18 favor to all who believe and obey 
im. 

On page 488, after speaking of the more abun- 
dant shedding forth of the Holy Ghost, after the 
ascension of Christ, and through his meditation, 
he says, “It may therefore be truly said that he 
18 our ‘ propitiation,’ the mediator of the new cove- 
nant through whom favor is received.” 

From these passages it will be seen that the 


author draws the conclusions, that George Fox 
denied the atonement for sin by the death of 
Christ on the cross, or that reconciliation and jus- 
tification are attributable thereto: but that he 
believed “the atonement is wrought in man ;” 
and that it is, as he is “ the light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” in con- 
tradistinction to his outward sacrifice, that Christ 
is the “ propitiation.”—That “ justification and 
redemption” are attributable exclusively to the 
inward work of Divine Power.—That the benefit 
derived from Christ’s work and suffering without 
us, of which George Fox expressed a grateful 
sense, was that by the one offering of himself, he 
has put an end to all the offerings and sacrifices 
among the Jews in the Old Testament. It is 
after representing him as holding these views, 
that he says on page 439, George Fox truly de- 
clared his belief in Christ ‘dying for the sins of 
the whole world, his acceptable offering or sacri- 
fice, his being ouw propitiation and mediator with 
the Father.” 

The editor of “The Friend” asserts that the 
extracts given by S. M. Janney on the Atone- 
ment, and placed side by side with the letter of 
G. Fox to the Governor of Barbadoes, “in no 
one instance call in question or set at nought the 
commonly received doctrine of the Atonement, 
that the remission of sins which any partake of 
is only in and by virtue of that most satisfactory 
sacrifice, made without the gates of Jerusalem.” 

From this we may conclude that the editor 
holds the commonly received doctrine of the 
Atonement, which is, that the Son of God con- 
sented to make satisfaction to the Father, by 
being killed in order to appease his wrath or 
satisfy his justice, as a substitute for guilty man, 
and that the Father having imputed our sins to 
the Son, and inflicted on him the penalty, now 
imputes his righteousness to us, if we rely upon 
his merits.” This unscriptural doctrine we 
thought was controverted in the document enti- 
tled “The Ancient Testimony of the Society of 
Friends,’ issued by the Arch Street Yearly 
Meeting, in 1843, an extract from which is 
given by S. M. Janney, in his dissertation at 
the close of the Life of Fox, p. 439. 


The Reviewer thus continues : 


“George Fox saith truly, ‘none know the 
atonement of Christ but by the light within ;’ 
and he speaks of ‘the word of faith in the saints’ 
hearts and mouths which reconciles to the Fa- 
ther ;’ but he nowhere says that the ‘ atonement 
is wrought in man,’ or attributes the remission 
of sins to any other procuring cause, than the of- 
fering of Christ on the cross, though he is very 
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explicit in his declarations how the benefits of 
that offering are to be experienced, and that 
‘none come to witness salvation, and to be saved, 
but who witness Christ within, their sanctifica- 
tion, justification and redemption.’ ” 

We think most persons will dissent from the 
editors’ judgment when they read the selections 
from G. Fox’s writings. Among them are these 
plain expressions : “ Christ’s blood, which is the 
atonement, is the saints’ drink,” and “The blood 
or life of Christ Jesus is the alone atonement un- 
to God.” 

Among the passages from the writings of the 
early Friends quoted by the Reviewer to susstain 
his position, is one from William Penn’s Chris- 
tian Quaker, in which he alludes to the stupen- 
dous judgments drawn down “upon the heads 
of those who were authors of that dismal tragedy | 
and bloody murder of the Son of God.’’ But ac- | 
cording to the commonly received doctrine of the 
atonement, this bloody murder was necessary to 
expiate our sins and to satisfy Divine justice, 
Christ having died as our substitute. If the edi- 
tor of the Friend does not hold this commonly 
received doctrine, we think he would do well to 
avow his dissent from it; but if he does hold it, 
then we must be permitted to say that he is not | 
in unity with the views of G. Fox, nor with the 
scriptures of truth. 

There is one feature in 8. M. Janney’s Dis- 
sertation which we commend to the attention of 
the editor of “‘ The Friend,” and those in com- | 
munion with him. In making selections from the 
works of G. Fox he appears to have been careful 
to give some of the strongest passages on both | 
sides of every controverted poiat, thus enabling | 
the reader to judge for himself. 

In conclusion we would query, what are the | 
fundamental doctrines of Friends? There are but | 
three points embraced in Friends’ Discipline as | 
matters of faith, which are, the Divinity of Christ 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, and immediate | 
revelation. ‘Phe editor of the Friend does not | 
pretend to say that the work-he has condemned as 
unsound, is deficient in either of these points. 








Drep,—At her residence at Upper Greenwich, N. 
Jersey, on 4th day the 12th inst., Det1a Hoimes, 
wife of William Holmes, aged 36 years. 


——, On 7th day the 15th inst., Isaac BALLINGER, 
at an advanced age. He was a worthy elder of 
— Monthly Meeting, and a very consistent 

riend. 
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LETTER FROM R. MASON,-—NO. XLI. 
My dear S : 

Thy welcome letter, long since read, has not 
been forgotten. I have thought of thee daily, 
and felt that absence has not in any measure 
weakened the cords of union that have bound our 
spirits together in precious fellowship. * * * I 
thought much of our dear, lively A. H. W. dur- 
ing her illness, and often felt as if I would like 
to be beside her bed of suffering; but she has, I 
trust, found a better home. Her message of love 
and remembrance of me when near the verge of 
an eternal scene, was very grateful tome. My 
mind is often with the bereaved family, especially 
the dear daughter. I passed through a like trial 
in early life, and can enter into their lonely de- 
solated feelings, when turning their views to the 
world: but should it prove an incentive to raise 
them above transitory enjoyments, and fix the 
heart on Him whose tender regard and loving- 
kindness faileth not, and who is ever a present 
Helper in the needful time, then indeed will they 
be enabled to commemorate His goodness, and 
bless his holy name for the bitter as well as for 
the sweet, mingled in their cup of probation. * * 


1843. 


I still have my daily walk with the childre® 
of the dust, though many around us have, through 
the past winter, closed their probationary course. 
But Infinite Wisdom, in whose hand are our life, 
health and being, does all things right, and I 
often feel that it is presuming to have any will 
that centres not in His. My mind has often been 
with thine since our separation. I have felt thy 
burdens and silently borne a part. I have also 
tasted thy cup of sweet enjoyment, resulting from 
indubitable evidence furnished from time to time, 
that the holy Head of the Church continues to 
bless the assembled flock with his life-giving pre- 
sence, and qualifies his servants and hand-maidens 
not only to feed the sheep and lambs of his fold, 
but to extend the crook of his love to those who 
are afar off, wandering upon the mountains, and 
resting in desolate places, that all these may be 
gathered into green pastures and lie down by the 
still waters. May the Lord of the harvest be 
with all his faithful ones, animating them in every 
time of trial and deep proving with the solacing 
language, “ be not dismayed, for I am thy God.” 

I was glad to hear that our dear S. J. L. had 
a work laid upon her in visiting some of your 
dwelling places. I believe if we were, individually, 
more heavenly-minded, more alive to the welfare 
of immortal souls, we should more frequently be 
commissioned to comfort those who mourn, and 
to extend a helping hand to the sick and prison- 
bound spirits, wherever scattered within our bor- 
ders. I have ncthing to boast of in this way. I 
feel my short-coming in this particular; more s0 
of late years than in earlier life; but be thou 
vigilant, dear S., and whatever thy hands find to 
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do, do it with thy might. I hope we may yet 
make some pleasant visits together, at least in a 
social line. This kind of intercourse is among 
our duties. I wish thee to communicate a mes- 
sage of love to ; tell her I often think of 
her, with desires that she may keep an attentive 
ear to the voice of the true Shepherd, who know- 
eth his own, and none shall be able to pluck 
those out of his hand who, in all humility and 
sincerity of soul, place their -confidence in His 
arm of strength, and trust not in their own.— 
With sisterly feelings I close. R. M. 








The following interesting notice was sent us 
by a valued Friend, who remarks, “it is for your 
paper, if you think its insertion will have the ef- 
fect to stimulate any of our highly privileged 
youth to live so that they may be prepared to 
meet sickness and death with a kindly welcome.” 


Grace is a plant where’er it grows, 
Of pure and Heavenly root, 

But fairest in the youngest shows, 
And yields the choicest fruit. 


Dred of consumption, 28th of 3d month, 1854, 
at the house of Isaac Lippincott, Moorestown, 
N. J., George Parker, aged nearly 22. years, 
formerly a slave in Virginia. The deceased was 
uneducated, but was taught early in the school 
of Christ, and had not put off till a time of sick- 
ness a preparation for eternity. He was faith- 
ful in the discharge of all his duties while living 
with us; kind to every body,and to the animals. 
Always very polite in manners, and obliging in 
disposition, so that he was much beloved, and his 
removal is bythe different members of our fa- 
mily sensibly felt. His illness was short but se- 
vere. He bore all his sufferings with patience 
and composure, saying, that he “had always ask- 
ed that he might be blest in sickness,” and he 
felt that “he was blest and should go to rest.” 
He frequently desired his affectionate brother 
not to “ hold him, nor grieve for him.” “Oh, 
John, don’t hold me; let me go; don’t grieve 
after me; I know it is hard to part, for 
brothers, who love one another; but I am too 
weak to live, [ cannot stand it long!” He was 
often engaged in prayer that his “ merciful Fa- 
ther would save his soul and take him home.” 
“T want to go to the other world, where I came 
from.” As his sufferings increased, his resigna- 
tion increased, and his love expanded. He want- 
ed to see his “dear mother and sister,” but 
though written to they did not come, being in 
the South. He said there “ were many he should 
like to have seen, but could not now, as he should 
soon leave us, but he desired “his love might 
be given to his former Aind mistress, his mother, 
sister, cousins and every body.” “Yes,” said he, 
“every body.” His mind continued bright and 
serene, and his expressions of the same kind, till 


within a few minutes of his close, when he quietly 
passed off as one falling into a sweet sleep, into 
a state, we doubt not, of unmixed felicity. _ 
After a solemn gathering of friends and neigh- 
bors, his remains were taken to Friends’ burial 


ground at Westfield. M. S. L. 





Life without some necessity for exertion must 
ever lack real interest. That state is capable of 
the greatest enjoyment, where necessity urges, 
but not painfully ; where effort is required, but 
as much as possible without anxiety; where the 
spring and summer of life are preparatory to the’ 
harvest of autumn and the repose of winter. 
Then is every season sweet, and in a well spent 
life, the last the best—the season of calm en- 
joyment, the richest in recollections, the bright- 
est in hope. Good training and a fair start con- 
stitute a more desirable patrimony than wealth, 
and those parents who study their children’s wel- 
fare, rather than the gratification of their own 
avarice or vanity, would do well to think of 
this. 





THE GROWTH OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Every newspaper should print once a week, 
and every minister should preach once a month, 
upon the growth of extravagance, the enervating 
influence of luxury, and the incongruity of os- 
tentatious display with the spirit of republican 
institutions. The extravagance and luxury which 
commence with the parvenus of the great cities 
extend throughout the country, and take in all 
classes, those who are least able to bear it being 
most easily led into it. s 

The theory that the extravagant expenditure 
of the rich is of advantage to the poor, is all 
nonsense. Whatever turns the product of human 
industry to waste is injurious ; there is so much 
gone, so much that might have contributed to 
human happiness thrown away. If all the in- 
dustry that is expended in the production of 
articles of ostentation and of useful or hurtful 
luxury were turned to the production of articles 
of real value, what a difference there would bein 
the face of the world. We do not include in the 
terms ostentation and extravagance, productions of 
real art, because they are refining and elevating, 
and supply a want of cultivated society as much 
as articles of coarser utility. Every one is more 
or less familiar with theastatistics of spirituous 
liquors and tobacco ; extend the same calculation 
to articles of less hurtful, but still injurious ex- 
travagance, and what an incredible total would 
be presented. : 

But the waste of industry, the destruction of 
property, great as this is, is but the lightest of 
the evils which habits of luxury bring upon a 
people. The decay of great cities, the fall of 
nations have been clearly traced to the inroads 
of luxury and to the encrvating influences which 
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“are erad!ed in luxury.—[ Providence Journal. 
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follow. Thus, the nations inhabiting the most, study to secure the highest good of those under 
delightful portions of Europe have yielded to the | his care. 

approaches of luxury, aud have been driven out| And let him remember, daily, to seek guidance 
by the hordes of the North, inferior to them in | and strength from the unfailing source of wisdom 
everything but the natural strength of manhood. | and power, and go to the discharge of his duties 
Thus, great cities cannot raise their own mer- | with a heart full of love for his work, and he may 
chants, and the places of the men who acquired | hope by gaining the affection, of his charge, to 
wealth and honor in crowded communities are | secure that co-operation, respect and obedience, 
filled by boys from the country, inferior in edu- | so essential to the welfare of both teacher and 
cation and what are termed advantages, to the | taught—[New-Lng. Furmer. 

enervated sons of the city. The rude discipline 
of poverty and early struggles gives a strength 
that bears down all the competition of those who 





LAWS OF HEALTH FOR CHILDREN. 


A modern medical writer has a word for pa- 
‘rents who expose their children’s limbs to the 
| cold. We commend the advice to all who in- 
| dulge in this practice : 
SOMOCL GOVERNMENT. | [cannot pass without a word to the bar- 
One of the first requisites to success in teach- | barous regimen which custom and the ignorant 
ing, is discipline. Let the school-teacher secure , COPVictlons of many parents have prescribed - 
that, and we hazard little in saying, that with infants and young children. [ allude a. the 
ordinary capacity to teach on his part, and com- practice of halfdressing children, which is adopted 
mon intelligence on the part of his pupils, his ™ almost all weathers, sometimes with a view to 
labors for their advancement will prove more suc- show off, sometimes, as is said, to invigorate and 
cessful, than will those of another of far more cul- | barden the child. The continued impression of 
tivated mind, who has not acquired the art of cold thus allowed to be made on the arms, shoul- 
governing. | ders, legs, and often the bodies of young children, 
And here, it may be well to say that he who ‘must result, unless the power of the system be 
has never learned to exercise self-control, cannot , V°TY great, in gradually establishing a congestive 
hope tocontrol others. “ He that ruleth his own circulation, that will favor the development of 
spirit, is better than he that taketh a city.” The | tubercles in the lungs or mesenteric glands, of 
teacher who would secure the obedience of his 4Topsy of the brain, chronic diarrhea, bronchitis, 
scholars, must show them that he can govern , eatarrh, and so on, to say nothing of the little 
his own spirit and temper. Never should he sufferers cut off by croup, and other acute inflam- 
manifest, even to the most wilful and vicious, | ™#tlons. Parents should know, and not forget, 
the least anger or resentment. When necessary that children have less power of generating heat 
to punish, let the spirit shown in the infliction than adults; and that, consequently, in cool or 
be such, that the transgressor may feel that it cold weather, their bodies and limbs should re- 
was done more in sorrow than in anger. ceive as carcful an envelopment and protection 
Firmness and decision the teacher must possess |a those of grown persons liable to the oo 
in order to govern well ; but these qualities are degree of exposure : for a more careful an¢ foe 
by no means incompatible with that habitual re a ee : ane to their own commie 
kindness, which has a charm sufficient to subdue | “"° "“* oe 
the roughest natures. Even the rudest and most 
troublesome will soon obey the teacher, whom RELIGIOUS FAITH. 
they are constrained to love. I envy no quality of mind or of intellect in 
It seems generally thought necessary that an | others, be it genius, power, wit, or fancy ; but if 
instructor, to command respect, should keep at | I could choose what would be most delightful, 
a distance from his pupils. But we think there | and, I believe, most useful to me, I should pre- 
is a “ more excellent way.” In his intercourse | fer a firm religious belief to every other blessing, 
with his scholars, the kind and judicious teacher | for it makes life a discipline of goodness ; creates 
will never permit their respect to degenerate into | new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish ; 
a hurtful familiarity, but at the same time, he will | awakes life even in death, and from corruption 
show such an interest in their studies, their trials | and decay calls up beauty and divinity ; makes 
and perplexities, and even in their innocent | an instrument of fortune, and shame the ladder 
amusements, as to gain at once their love and of ascent to Paradise; and far above all combi- 
esteem. ‘ nations of earthly hopes, calls up the most de- 
In general, we think the less is said in school, | lightful visions of palms and amaranths, the gar- 
about order, the better ; but all the school should | dens of the blest, the security of everlasting 
feel that it is required. joys, where the sensualist and sceptic view only 
Every teacher should carry about with him an | gloom, decay, annihilation, and despair.—J/um- 
abiding sense of his responsibility, and constantly | phrey Davys. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A Preceptor counsels and moralizes ; that which he 
offers to our memory, a Mother ingrafts in our hearts ; 
she makes us love that, which he can at most but | 
make us believe, and it is by love that she leads us to 
virtue. L. Aime Martin. 


Mother! who art entrusted with the task, 
The blessed task of training souls for heaven, 
Say, has the thought of its great magnitude 
Ere pressed upon thy heart ¢ Then thou hast felt 
So deep a sense of insufficiency, as brought thee — 
Suppliant to the throne of grace, for strength to aid, 
And wisdom to direct.—But prayer’s not all; 
Unless the seed be sown, how vain to ask 


That harvests may be reaped. Oh! ye who ply the | 


needle 
Hour by hour, devising useless ornaments, to deck 
That little form nature has made so lovely ; 
Have ye never feared that stranger hands, 
Perchance unholy ones, are moulding that young heart? 
Oh! give to menial ignorance to form the outward garb, 
But not to fashion the immortal soul. 
When past the years of early infancy, the young heart 
Sceks for pleasure, and would quench its thirst 


| 
| the sooner. 
| by detaching them from the parent cither in the 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 


By all means use sometimes to be alone, 
Salute thyself. See what thy soul doth wear; 
Dare to look in thy chest; for ’tis thy own: 
And tumble up and down what thou find’st there. 
Who cannot rest till he good fellows find, 
He breaks up house, turns out of doors his mind. 
G. Hersert, 1630, 





TO PROPAGATE THE GRAPE. 


On this subject, a correspondent writes us as 
follows :—“ The most successful method of pro- 
pagating the grape, is to lay the branches. Al- 
low your vines to send forth several shoots near 
the root, and in August or September lay them 
in the soil and carefully cover them. Ifa slight 
incision be made with a sharp knife at the place 
where they are inhumed, they will radiate all 
The young vines may be removed 


At muddy, stagnant pools; then may a mother’s love, | fall or spring.” 


(If haply she has iearned to point the way,) 

Lead to those streams whose source is infinite. 

The love of nature—science—al/ which has 

Truth as its basis, may be formed by her. 

Childhood needs not factitious happiness ; 

Its sympathies leap forth at nature’s charms: 

The bird, the flower, the heavens, can fill its soul 

With highter joy than art’s poor mimicry. 

Take thy young charge abroad: not to the tharough- 
fares 

Where fashion walks, but to the open fields; 

The merry laugh, the joyous leap, the tongue so gar- 
rulous 

Will teach the truth, how cheap a thing is childish 
happiness. 

Or, let their steps be turned where wheels revolve, 

Am hammers clank, and brawny arms are bared, 

And manly strength is usefully employed : 

There’s dignity in labor ; but thy child 

May ne’er discern it, if not taught by thee; 

Tis thine to teach that worth is in the soul ; 

Else might vain trappings, which mere gold can buy, 

Take in his heart the place of honest worth. 

Or make them thy companions, to the low abode 

Of cheerless poverty; thy look compassionate, and 
tones 

Of tender sympathy, will loudly preach. 

Woman is marked by nature, for the task 

Of training the young mind. Her’s is the gentle tact 

To sieze the moment when the heart is warm, 

To give impressions not to be effaced. 

Her’s the untiring patience, which replies 

F’en to the hundredth question. Her’s the love 

To which our Heavenly Father likened his. 

Oh! Thou, whose spirit vivifying—bright, 

Lights up the inner chambers of the soul, 

Showing what secret things are lurking there, 

Thou, who hast called, e’en from the dead, 

Into thy glorious light; Oh! let a ray, 

Pierce to the mother’s heart: rouse her from slumber 

Show her her mission high, and teach her 

How to lead her child to thee. Ss. 

4th mo. 1854. 


Do not accuse others to excuse thyself; for 
that is neither generous nor just. But let sin- 
cerity and ingenuousness be thy refuge, rather 
than craft or falsehood; for cunning borders very 
hear upon knavery. PENN. 


| There is no better way than this, when you 
| wish only few vines, and where you have branches 
| to lay down. 


But where a number of shoots are 
needed, it is much to be preferred to plant pieces 
of vines, say two inches long, obtaining one bud 

| in the middle, in a square box, of such size as 
may be required, or for the purpose of easy 

andling, several boxes of a foot cubic, in which 
plant the buds two or three inches deep in good 
soil, the buds to be three or four inches apart. 

The soil in the boxes should be kept pretty moist, 

especially after coming up, and allowed very lit- 

tle sun. The cause of the failure of so many 
grape cuttings, 7s a hot sun and want of moisture. 

The young sprouts can be transplanted either in 

the following autumn or spring—the latter per- 

haps the best period, should they be properly 

; attended to in the boxes during winter.— Ger- 

| mantown Telegraph. 











TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


I saw a pale mourner stand bending over the 
tomb, and his tears fell fast and often. As he 
raised his humid eyes to heaven, he cried— 

“ My brother! O, my brother!” 

A sage passed that way, and said: 

“ For whom dost thou mourn?” 

“QOne,” replied he, ‘whom I did not suffi- 
ciently love while living, but whose inestimable 
worth I now feel !’” 

“What wouldst thou do if he were restored 
to thee ?” 

The mourner replied, “That he never would 
offend him by any unkind word, but he would 
take occasion to show his friendship, if he could 
but come back to his fond embraces.” 

‘Then waste no time in useless grief,’ said 
the sage; but if thou hast friends, go and cherish 
the living, remembering that they will die ono 
day also.” 
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GOLD-HUNTING AND FARMING COMPARED. Every generation has its popular delusion. At 
We take the following from the Ohio Farmer ; | 0b¢ time it is a South Sea scheme, at another a 
‘“<Tt has ever been our opinion that the ultimate Stissiasipgs bubble ; ane so wontelty gregetions 
ee en oe ae are we all, that multitudes follow the lead of a 
prosperity of California, or any other State, must | tay enthusiastic spirits. By and by men open 
be influenced more by its adaptation to agricul-| thei, eyes to the fact, that the visions of their 
tural pursuits than by any or all the gold mines | heated fancy are not to be realized, and the only 
that have been or may be found therein. There way to wealth is the old way of industry, pru- 
can be no sort of doubt but that the greatest dence, and sagacity. The worst of it is, that this 
source of wealth which California possesses, is | },..on jg good only for the generation that has 
found in the rich valleys, table lands, and moun- practically demonstrated it. It is forgotten in a 
tain slopes so graphically described by Fremont, | tow years, and the same circle of expectation, 
and now so ably noticed by Mr. Kelly. When struggle, and disappointment is repeated. On 
these resources are developed, as they will be | +, whole, we do not mean to speak disparagingly 
very soon, the gold diggings and quartz rock will of California. The acquisition of that territory, 
sink with comparative insignificance. Look at it!) nq the growth of a vigorous State on the shores 
It is said that the yicld of gold from the Califor- | o¢ the Pacific, constitute a great step in our coun- 
nia mines for the current year will reach the try’s advancement, and an important era in the 
enormous sum of fifty-five or sixty millions of history of the world. Still we think, with our 
dollars! An enormous sum, truly; and yet we cotemporary, that the chief advantages to be 
venture to say, that the value of the hay crop reaped will come from other sources than the rich 
Sac anameetiestennae = minerals, the mania for which has brought disap- 
e & ih ’ e , > 
800,000 tons of hay, which, at $7 per ton, would pOmaenane ean enneEe te en denny eee. 
be $5,600,000. This they do year after year, 





with a gradual increase; and yet how few are GOD ABOVE ALL 

seen rushing to the meadows of Oneida, Jeffer-| An astronomer, who had long idolized his fa- 
son, Chenango, Delaware, Chautauque, or St. | vorite science, became a zealous convert to spiri- 
Lawrence ! tual Christianity. His intimate friend, knowing 


The wheat and corn fields of Ohio produce, an-| his extreme devotion to astronomical study, 
nually, more dollars than the gold mines of Cali- | asked him—“ What will you do with your as- 
fornia. Yet there is po noise made about it; | tronomy ?” 


and instead of thousands rushing to them in the} His answer was worthy of a Christian philo- 


hope of growing suddenly rich, thousands have | sopher.—‘ Jam now bound for heaven,” said he, 
been fleeing from them in search of gold! gold! | “ and I take the stars in my way!” 
gold! By these words the astronomer taught his 


We hazard nothing in saying, that had the emi- | friend that he had transferred his affections from 
grants to California, since the discovery of gold | the created to the Creator—that, instead of find- 
there, gone, instead, to the rich lands of our} ing his highest pleasure out of Gcd, he found it 
Western States, they could have produced double | in God; and that the true use of the visible was 
the amount of all the gold dug from the mines | to assist him in his aspirations, after the invisible 
of that El Dorado. The capital necessary to | and eternal. 
place a man in working condition in the Califor- 
nia mines, would have settled him comfortably 
on an cighty-acre lot in Iowa, in a good cabin, 
with a team, farming utensils, provisions, Xc., 
and insured him, instead of a chance for a little 
gold, the certainty of an independent position for 
life, without the sacrifice of home, friends, health, 
morals, and, indeed, all that men should esteem 
valuable in life.” 





When inquiry was made of a pious Indian, 
what he meant by the religion he wanted to pro- 
mote among his people, he answered in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

“ My brother,—I was made sensible my heart 
was bad and hard. Under this sense, I cried to 
(rod, who made the heart. The water ran long, 
some years, down my eyes, till at last I felt my 

One important element is left out in the com-| heart was changed, that it was become soft und 
parisons here suggested. The number of persons | good, and I thought myself raised, as it were, 
who are to share the gold and hay crops should | above the world. I was in such a disposition 
be taken into account. Beyond all question the | that I loved every man, and could bear without 
former will yield the largest dividend to each | anger any thing that was wrong in him, because 
man. But, on the other hand, it must be remem-| it proceeded only from that same badness of 
bered, that hay is but one product of our agricul- | heart I had too long groaned under.” 
tural countics; and should we embrace all crops} This, the Indian said, was what he called reli- 
in our calculations, the comparison would not be | gion, and what he was concerned to exhort his 
very favorable to California. At any rite, the} brethren to seek the experience of.—Clarke’s 
above article furnishes much food for reflection. | Anecdotes. 
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THE MORAL EVILS OF WEALTH. 


Orville Dewey says :—I am obliged to re- 
gard with considerable distrust, the influence of 
wealth upon individuals. I know that it is a 
mere instrument that may be converted to good 
or bads ends; but I more than doubt whether 
the chances lead that way. Independence and 
luxury are not likely to be good for any man. 
Leisure and luxury are almost always bad for 
any man. I know that there are noble exceptions. 
But I have seea so much of the evil effects of 
wealth upon the mind—making it proud, haughty 
and impatient—robbing it of its simplicity, mo- 
desty and humility—bereaving it of its large, 
and gentle, and considerable Sdnoler and I 
have heard such testimonies, such astonishing 
testimonies to the same effect, from those whose 
professional business it is to settle and adjust 
the affairs of large estates, that I more and more 
distrust its boasted advantages; I deny the va- 
lidity cf that boast. In truth I am sick of the 
world’s admiration of wealth. Almost all the 
noblest things that have been achieved in the 
world, have been achieved by poor men—poor 
scholars, and professional men, poor artizans and 
artists, poor philosophers, and poets and men of 
genius. A man, trained in the school of indus- 
try and frugality, acquires a large estate—his 
children possibly keep it, but the third genera- 
tion almost inevitably goes down the rolling 
wheel of fortune, and there learns the energy 
necessary to riseagain. And yet we are, almost 
all of us anxious to put our children, or to be 
sure that our grand-children should be put, on 
this road to indulgence, vice, degradation, and 
ruin. This excessive desire for, and admiration 
of wealth, is one of the worst traits in our mo- 
dern civilization. We are, if I may so speak, in 
an unfortunate dilemma. in this matter. Our 
political civilization has opened the way for mul- 
titudes to wealth, and created an insatiable de- 
sire for it; but our mental ¢ivilization has not 
gone far enough to make a right use of it.” 





MORAL GREATNESS. 


There are two points to test the moral great- 
ness of men. The one is high elevation in pros- 
perity, the other deep depression in adversity. 
He who, when everything is flourishing, remains 
the same unassuming, unpretending man, hum- 
bly but firmly discharging the duties of his station, 
altogether devoid of haughtiness and pride ; and 
who, when everything is prostrated and lost, can 
retain his self-respect, firmness and resolution, 
perseveringly discharging present duties, with- 
out servility or meanness, is the great man. 
Such a one is centred in himself. He is a man 
in the truest sense of the word.— Ad. and Guar. 





Have wholesome, but not costly food ; and be 
rather cleanly than dainty in ordering it. 


The following occurrence is taken from Thomas 
Chalkley’s Journal. 


In this year, (1722,) I was at the burial of 
our friend Jonathan Dickenson, at which we had 
a very large meeting; he was a man generally 
well beloved by his friends and neighbors. In 
this meeting, a passage he had often told me in 
his health, was brought to my remembrance, I 
think worthy to be recorded to the end of time, 
which is as follows: “It happened at Port 
Royal in Jamaica, that two young men were at 
dinner with Jonathan, and divers other people of 
account in the world, and they were speaking 
about earthquakes; there having been one in 
that place formerly, which destroyed many houses 
and families. These two young men argued that 
earthquakes, and all other things, came by nature, 
and denied a supernatural power or Deity ; inso- 
much that divers, surprised at such wicked dis- 
course, and being ashamed of their company, left 
it; and at the same time the earth shook and 
trembled exceedingly, as though astonished at 
such treason against its Sovereign and Creator, 
whose footstool it is: and when the earth thus 
moved, the company which remained were so as- 
tonished, that some ran one way and some another; 
but these two atheistical young men staid in the 
room, and Jonathan ‘with them, he believing that 
the providence of Almighty God could preserve 
him there if he pleased, and if not, that it was in 
vain to fly. But the hand of God smote these 
two young men, so that they fell down; and as 
Jonathan told me, he laid one on a bed, and the 
other on a couch, and they never spoke more, 
but died soon after.” 

This was the amazing end of these young men : 
a dreadful example to all atheists, and dissolute 
wicked livers. Oh! that young people might be 
warned, that the hand of God miyht be upon 
them for good, and that they would tenderly be 
concerned for their salvation. 





DEVOTION. 


True devotion is not a melancholy sentiment, 
that depresses the spirits, and excludes the ideas 
of pleasure, in which youth delights; on the 
contrary, there is nothing so friendly to joy, 
so productive to true pleasure, so peculiarly 
suited to the warmth and innocence of a youth- 
ful heart. Do not therefore think it too soon 
to turn your mind to God; but offer him 
the first fruits of your understanding and affec- 
tion; and be assured that the more you increase 
in love to him, and delight in his laws, the more 
you will increase in happiness, in exellence, and 
honor; that in proportion as you improve in 
true piety, you will become contented and peace- 
ful in yourself, and qualified to enjoy the best 
blessing of this life as well as to inherit the glo- 
rious promises of immortality. 
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VIRTUOUS AND RELIGIOUS HABITS. 


In the midst of youth, health, and abundance, 
the world is apt to appear a very gay and pleas- 
ing scene; it engages our desires, and in some 
degree satisfies them also. But it is wisdom to 
consider, that a time will come, when youth, 
health, and fortune, will all fail us; and if> dis- 
appointment and vexation do not sour our taste 
for pleasure, at least sickness and infirmities will 
destroy it. In these gloomy seasons, and above 
all at the approach of dissolution, what will be- 
come of us without religion. When this world 
failg, whither shall we fice if we expect no refuge 
in another? Without a holy hope in God, re- 
siguation to his will and trust in him for deliver- 
ance, what is there that can secure us against the 
evils of Tife, or the terrors of death? 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreign.—By the arrival of the steamship Ameri- 
ca, at Boston, and the Hermann and the Arctic, at 
New York, we have European dates to the 4th inst. 
England and France have formally declared war 
against Russia, the Czar having refused an answer 
to their uitimatum. Breadstuffs had risen again, 
and cotton had fallen. The Russian army had 


crossed the Danube at three poiuts, and more than | ; 


50,000 Russians now occupy its right bank, the ob- 
ject being to strike a decisive blow before the arri- 
val of the Anglo-French force. 

The Sultan has dismissed the refractory officials 
who refused to agree to the equality of the Chris- 
tians. 

On the 31st ult., Sir John Franklin and his expe- 
dition were struck off the books of the British Navy, 
and are given up for dead. 

The following is telegraphed from Madrid, vf 
date 25th March: “The Queen has amnestied al] 
the prisoners implicated in the Lopez invasion of 
Cuba.” 

A new palace has been uncovered in the ruins 
of Nineveh—a palace whose beauty excels any 
yet founded in Assyria. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meat. —Flour is firm at the late ad- | 


; 
| per session of tweenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 


INTELLIGENCER, 


| yg eer mee BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
i|\ Near Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 


The Summer Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 22d of Fifth month, and continue 20 
| weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 
For reference and further information, address th 
Principat, Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 


4th mo. 15—tf. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. 

The Summer Session of this School will commence 
on 2d day the 15th of Fifth month next, and continue 
Twenty weeks. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education will be taught, together with the 

| Latin language. Lectures on various Scientific sub- 
| jects, will be delivered during the term, illustrated by 
| appropriate apparatus. Terms $60 per session, one- 
half payable in advance, the remainder at the close of 
| the term. For further information address the Prinei- 
pal, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
4mo- 1, 1854.-2m. HUGH FOULKE, Jr.,Teacher. 
RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 
This Institution, which has been successfully 
coducted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
| for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first ses- 
| Sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
| usual branches of a thorough English education will be 
taught, together with the French Janguage and Draw- 


ing. A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 
tific subjects, will be delivered during the term, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 


vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
French and Drawing, each $5 per session. 

For further particulars address the Principal, Freil- 
doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 


| Second mo. llth, 1854.—3m. 


\ ] ANTED. —Two Female Friends, as Teachers 

for two Schools, situated within the limits of 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting, (in Caroline 
county, Maryland). To qualified persons engaging 
in this concern, a field of usefulness is here opened. 


| A moderate compensation will be paid by the Com- 


mittee, which may be considerably increased by 
pay scholars. 

They are in the neighborhood of Friends, of whom 
board can be had on reasonable terms. 


Apply to HUNN JENKINS, Can.den, Delaware, 


vance. Sales $8 50, per barrel, but at the close} or t WM. W. MOORE, 77, Filbert atreet, Phila- 


some holders refused this price. Sales of Rye Flour 
at $550. Corn Meal sold at $3 57. 
Gratn.—Wheat is in demand at an advance.— 
Sales of 1000 bushels of white at $2 05, and $2 for 
red. Rye is scarce and in demand. Corn is held 
higher, sales at 82 cents for yellow, afloat. Oats 
are scarce and indemand. Sales of Southern at 48 
cents, and Pennsylvania at 55 cents. 


eee ee 


= te HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
‘, YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 

The Second Term of this Institution will commence 
on the 22d of Fifth month, (May), and continue 22 
weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 

For Circulars, &c., address 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem county, N. J. 
4th mo. 15—6t. 


delphia. Third mo. U1th. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, for 
Young Men and Boys—It is intended to commence 
the Summer Session of this Institution on Ist of 5th 
mo. next. Thecourse of instruction will be extensive 
and thorough. A series of Lectures will be delivered 
by the Teacher on various Scientific subjects, illustra- 
ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 
session of 5 months 56 dollars. 
No extras except for the Greek and Latin languages 
which will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference and further particulars address the 
Principal, London Grove Post Office, Chester Cox, Pa. 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
3d mo. 18—2m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant ab. 4th st 





